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Greece. On its summit, 269 ft. above the sea, stand the ruins of a temple dedicated to Athene,

Colonna Palace.   See Rome.

Colonne, Edouard (1838-1910), French violinist and musical director, born at Bordeaux; is chiefly noted for having popularized the music of Berlioz, and for producing the works of young French composers.

Colonsay and Oronsay, two Inner Hebri-dean islands, Argyllshire, Scotland. St. Co-lumba founded a college on Colonsay and landed at Oronsay, 563, where there is a fine sculptured cross. Total area of both islands, 11,070 ac.; p. 273.

Colonus, ancient township in Attica, Greece, distant a little more than a m. from Athens; was famous for a temple of Poseidon, a grove of the Eumenides, and as being the birthplace of Sophocles, who celebrates it in his drama the (Edipus Coloneus.

Colony, in its literal sense, a body of immigrants living in a foreign land under laws and protection of the mother country; but it has been used loosely to describe all types of distant territories in any way dependent upon a ruling power, from mere military posts such as Gibraltar to virtually autonomous states such as Canada or Australia. Consult Lewis' Government of Dependencies; Rohrbach's Die Kolonie (1907); Roosevelt's African and European Addresses (1910); Peters' Zur Weltpolitik (1912).

Colophon, one of the twelve ancient Ionian cities in Asia Minor; the birthplace of the poet Mimnermus. There are ruins of numerous Greek tombs and temples.

Colophon, a postscript or inscription at the end of a book, adopted by early printers from the manuscript copyists, and continued until the introduction of title pages (about 1490). It generally contained the date and place of publication, and the name of the printer; sometimes, also, other particulars concerning the publication and character of the book. The first colophon printed was in a Psalter issued at Mainz in 1457. The word came into use about the middle of the iSth century. Consult Pollard's Essay on Colophons (1905).

Colophon, The, Book Collectors' Quarterly, a magazine devoted to rare books and printing, was founded in 1930.

Colophony, or Rosin, is the residue left when the exudation from coniferous trees has been distilled to obtain oil or spirits of turpentine. Colophony consists chiefly of abietic anhydride, and is a very brittle, semi-transparent solid Colophony burns in air and when

heated melts, afterward decomposing, and yielding a complicated mixture, known as rosin oil, as the principal product. Rosin is used as a protective in soldering, and in the commoner varnishes, and as an ingredient of the cheaper soaps.

Color, the quality of an object, determined by its molecular constitution, which causes it to produce a specific effect on the eye by the absorption, reflection, and transmission of rays of light of a certain wave length; or the sensation produced through stimulation of the optic nerve by such rays.

Colors are generally classified as primary and secondary, but there are three important interpretations of the former term: (i) the chief spectral colors (red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet); (2) spectral red, green, and violet (or blue), which cannot be produced by the union of any other spectral colors; (3) the pigments red, yellow, and blue. Colors are also described by their qualities of hue, due to the length of the ether waves that make the retinal impression; luminosity (shade, value, or brightness) ; and purity, or freedom from commingling waves of different wave lengths.

Newton, following Francis Bacon, proved, by his famous experiments with prisms, that sunlight is composed of rays of a great number of different colors (see DISPERSION; SPECTRUM) ; and the simple reason why bodies exhibit so many different colors is that each absorbs in its own peculiar way certain of these component colors to a greater extent than it does others. A body of such molecular composition that it absorbs all rays equally will appear to be of the color of the light in which it is viewed; and, being viewed generally in sunlight (white), is associated with white.

Complementary colors are any two which together make white. Such, for example, are red and blue-green, orange and greenish blue, yellow and blue, yellow-green and violet, pure green and rose. Indeed, to every tint in the spectrum of white light a complementary tint may be found. This consideration shows that white light is not always of the same composition. The only way to test the composition of any light is to form its spectrum, and separate the components so that they may be seen individually.

The apparent color of an object is also affected by the presence of other colors, and by the state of the eye of the observer. A red strip on a green ground will appear more distinctly red than the same strip on a red ground. The change in such cases of simultaneous contrast varies with the relative position in thf